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DOCTOR FRANKLIN’S 


Art of Making Money Plenty in every Man’s Pocket. 


The following simple Rules for making Money, and enjoying the possession of it. were made by Dr. Franklin. 


The pictures represent 


letters and words, and it may be an interesting exercise for our young friends to translatethem. In the next number of the Companion, 
we will give the Rules, just as they should be read. In the mean time, try and see if you can make sense of them. 
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Moral Tales 


THE UGLY DAUGHTER. 


** But look, then,” said Mrs. Moore to her husband, 
‘how ugly that little one is. Is she not, William 2?” 

And Mr. Moore, who was sitting in a rocking-chair, 
amusing himself with poking the fire, laid down the 
tongs he held, and gravely answered his wife— 

‘* But, my dear, you have already said so one hundred 
times, and were you tosay it one hundred times more, 
Rosa would not become less ugly for your saying so.” 

Rosanna was a little girl of about fourteen. She was 
their only child, and, to do her mother justice, was really 
very ugly—nay, almost revolting, with her little gray eyes, 
flat nose, large mouth, thick protruding lips, red hair, and 
above all, a form remarkably awry. 

Rosa was then very ugly; but she was a sweet girl, 
nevertheless. Kind and intelligent, she possessed a mind 
of the highest order. Nature seemed to have compensa- 
ted her with every good quality of the heart for the want 
of every beauty of person. 

The poor little thing was profoundly hurt as she listen- 
ed to her mother’s observation— 

‘Oh, you little fright, you will never get a husband !” 

Eight o’clock struck ; Mrs. Moore was sorely vexed. 

“*Go to bed, Rosanna.” 

Trembling, the litue girl approached her mother to give 
her a kiss of good night. : 

“**Tis useless, you little monster,’’ said her mother. 

A tear rolled from the little one’s eye. She hastily 
wiped it away, and turning to her father, presented him 
the yet humid cheek. He kissed her tenderly. 


——— 
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Two simple 


*‘T am not altogether miserable,” she murmured, leav- 
ing the room. 

Retired to ber chamber, she commenced embroidering 
a scarf; and worked thus part of the night, for she desir- 
ed to be able to present it to her mother when she rose 
in the morning. 

The clock struck twelve. She had just finished, and 
putting it by, the little girl calmly resigned herself to rest. 
Her repose was undisturbed. 

On the morrow, Rosa presented the scarf to her moth- 
er. What was the pain the little one experienced, when 
her mother received it coldly, and expressed none of those 
tender sentiments which were to have been the sweet little 
one’s reward. 

Her eyes, by chance, glanced over a neighboring mir- 
ror. 

‘*Yes,” she said internally, ‘I am ugly—they are right,” 
and she sought in her young heart to find aremedy for ug- 
liness. 

And then in the world, new pangs wounded the little 
ugly one’s heart. A first impression, alienated all the 
young girls of her own age—but then she was so good, 
so amiable, so amusing, that they approached, then lis- 
ened, and then loved her. 

Now, indeed, our little one was happy. 

One day Mr. Moore went home in a violent passion, 
and became, in consequence of some trifling provocation, 
highly incensed against his wife. ‘Their domestic felicity 
was troubled for eight long days—for eight long days Mrs. 
Moore was ccntinually crying. Rosanna in vain racked 
her young brain to discover why—but her father still con- 
tinued angry, and her mother was still continually weep- 
ing. At last she reflected in her mind how to reconcile 
them. 
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They were all three seated in the parlor. Mr. Moore 
was arranging the fire. When this was concluded, he 
threw the tongs from him, snatched a book from the man- 
tel, and opened it abruptly ; but after a moment’s perusal, 
he closed it again in a violent humor, cast a fierce glance 
at his trembling wife, and hurriedly rose from his chair. 

Rosanna, deeply moved, clasped her arms about his 
neck, as he was about to rise, and affectionately caressed 
him. He could not reject her innocent coaxing, and the 
little girl thinking she had succeeded in touching his 


heart, took in her hands the moistened handkerchief, - 


wherewith her mother had been drying her weeping eyes, 
and dried them a second time therewith. She then ten- 
derly embraced her mother, who returned her affectionate 
caress with all a mother’s fondness. 

The parties being now favorably disposed, naught re- 
mained but to establish a peace. This was no easy mat- 
ter—neither would make the first overture, and without 
the penetration of little Rosa, the reconciliation would 
not then have taken place. * 

She took her father’s hand between her own little hands, 
and pressed it to her bosom; she then took her mother’s 
hand, and joined it to her father’s as it lay near her heart. 
Human pride could resist no longer—the alienated parents 
rose at the same moment and cordially embraced each 
other. 

From that hour Rosa was the idol of them both. 

Six years after this, Rosanna, the ugly Rosanna was 
the ornament of every society to which her mother pre- 
sented her. Amiable, witty, and observing, her conver- 
sation was universally courted. 

One summer evening, the sun, which during the day 
had shed over nature an intense heat, had just disappear- 
ed, leaving the horizon covered with long, wide bands of 
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red—clouds more and more dark were heaping themselves 
on the eastern sky—the atmosphere was suffocating, and 
one would deem the earth was returning to the sun, the 
heat she had been receiving from the latter during the 
day. All was heavy and weary—the air inhaled, seemed 
rather to suffocate than nourish. A drowsy languor over- 
came every one. 

In a saloon, whose every window thrown open, might 
be seen gliding here and there, in the darkened light, 
groups of young females, whose white dresses slightly ag- 
itated by the rising breeze of the evening, offered some- 
thing mysterious and poetical whereon the imagination 
loved to dwell. A low, languishing whisper was then 
heard, like the soothing murmur of some distant rivulet. 
A young woman seated before a piano was expressing her 
heart’s sentiment by an extempore melody, now smooth 
and tender, now deep and trembling. 

No more whispering, but a general silence took place, 
for hers was a celestial symphony, a seraph’s song. 

George Underwood, a fine, rich, blue eyed young man, 
was so deeply touched by the melody, that his frame seem- 
ed agitated by a momentary convulsion. He listened to 
the angel’s voice, so softly harmonizing with the sweet 
tones of the instrument, and felt an indescribable sensa- 
tion thrill through his frame. 

The music ceased, but the sweet voice still vibrated on 
Underwood’s ear, and there was a charm in the witty and 
original trifle to which he listened, that transfixed him 
where he stood. 

“ How beautiful must that young girl be,” thought Un- 
derwood. ‘ Happy the man on whom may fall her choice,” 
and he involuntarily sighed. Suddenly lights were 
brought in. The young woman was the ugly Rosanna. 

George Underwood was stupified. He closed his eyes, 
but the charm of that voice haunted his memory. He 
gazed on her a second time, and he found her less ugly. 
The beauties of her mind seemed transferred to her per- 
son, and her gray eyes small as they were, expressed won- 
derfully well her internal sensations. * ° = ° 

George Underwood wedded Rosanna, and became the 
happiest of men, in the possession of the kindest and 
most loving woman. : 

Beauty deserts us, but virtue and talents, the faithful 
companions of our lives, accompany us even to the grave. 








Narrative. 








AN OLD INDIAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


Towards night, B——n and myself arrived with Mitch- 
ell at his hut, where we found his aged Indian father 
and young sister, waiting his return. ‘‘ Old Peter,” as 
he is called, had come, with his daughter, a hundred and 
fifty miles in a bark canoe, to visit him. The old man, 
‘now over eighty years of age, shook with palsy, and was 
constantly muttering to himself in alanguage half French, 
half-Indian, while his daughter, scarce twenty years old, 

vwas silent as a statue. She was quite pretty, and her long 
thair, which fell over her shoulders, was not straight, like 
-that of her race, but hung in wavy masses around her 
bronzed visage. She would speak to none, not even to 
answer a question, except to her father and brother. I 
tried in vain to make her say no or yes. She would in- 
variably turn to her father, and he would answer for her. 
This old man still roams the forest, and stays where night 
overtakes him. It was sad to look upon his once power- 
ful frame, now bowed and tottering, while his thick gray 
hair hung like a huge mat around his wrinkled and seam- 
His tremulous hand and faded eye could no 
longer send the unerring rifle ball to its mark, and he was 
Everything 
about him was in keeping—even his dog was a mixture 
of the wolf and dog, and was the quickest creature I ever 
saw move. Poor old man, he will scarcely stand another 
winter, I fear,—and some lonely night in the lonely for- 
est, that dark-skinned maiden will see him die, far from 
human -habitations ; and her feeble:arm will carry his 
corpse many a weary mile, to rest among his friends. As 
I-have seen her decked out with water-lilies, paddling 
that old man over the lake, I have sighed over her fate. 
She seems wrapped up in her father, and to have but one 
thought—one purpose of life—the guarding and nursing 
of her feeble parent. The night that sees her sitting alone 
by.the camp-fire beside her dead parent, will witness a 
grief as intense and desolate as ever visited a more culti- 
vated bosom. God help her in that dark hour. I can 
conceive of no sadder sight than that forsaken maiden, in 
some temptestuous night, sitting all alone in the heart of 
the boundless forest, holding the dead or dying head of 
her father, while the moaning winds sing his dirge, and 
the flickering fire sheds a ghastly light on the scene. Sor- 
roWsin the midst of a wilderness seems doubly desolate. 

How strong is habit. ‘That old man cannot be persua- 
ded to sit down in peace beneath a quiet roof, ministered 

. to: and cherished as his wants require, but still clings to 
his wandering life, and endures hunger, cold and fatigue, 
and wanders houseless and homeless. He still hunts, 
though his shot seldom strikes down a deer; and he still 
treads the forest, though his trembling’ limbs but half ful- 
fil their office, and his aged shoulders groan -under the 
burden of his light canoe. 1 saw him looking at a hand- 
ful of specimens of birch bark he had collected, and was 
balancing which to choose as material for a new boat. 
He still looks forward to years of hunting and days of toil, 
when the bark of life is already touching those dark wa- 
ters that roll away from this world and all that it contains. 








After spending a night with Mitchell, we bade him 
good bye, and started for the Adirondac mountains, where 
it was necessary to have another guide. He rowed us 
across the lake, and accompanied us several miles on our 
way, as if loth to leave us. I gave him a canister of pow- 
der, a pocket compass, and a small spy-glass, to keep as 
mementoes of me, and shook his honest hand with as much 
regret as I ever did that of a white man. I shall long re- 
member him—he is a man of deeds and not of words— 
kind, gentle, delicate in his feelings, honest and true as 
steel. I would start on a journey of a thousand miles in 
the woods with him alone, without the slightest anxiety, 
although I was burdened down with money. I never lay 
down beside a trustier heart than his, and never slept 
sounder than I have with one arm thrown across his 
brawny chest.—Headley’s Letters from the Wilderness. 
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KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 

“IT never can keep anything!” cried Emma, almost 
stamping with vexation. Somebody always takes my 
things away, and loses them.” (She had mislaid some of 
her sewing implements. ) 

“There is one thing,’”’ remarked mamma, “ that I think 
you might keep if you would try.” 

*‘1 should like to keep even one thing,” 
Emma. 

“Well, then, my dear,” resumed mamma, “‘ keep your 
temper ; if you will only do that, perhaps you will find it 
easy to keep other things—I dare say now, if you had em- 
ployed your time in searching for the missing articles, you 
might have found them before this time, but you have not 
even looked for them. You have not only got into a pas- 
sion—a bad way of spending time—but you have accused 
somebody, very unjustly, too, of taking away your things 
and losing them. Keep your temper, my dear, when you 
have mislaid any article; keep cool, and search for it. 
You had better keep your temper, if you should lose all 
the little property you possess—getting in a passion never 
brings any thing to light, except a distorted face, and by 
losing your temper you become guilty of folly and injus- 
tice. The latter is asin. So you are guilty of two sins 
when you get into a passion, and accuse somebody of be- 
ing the cause. So, my dear, I repeat, keep your tem- 
per.” 

Emma subdued her ill-humor, searched for the articles 
she had lost, and found them in her own work-bag. 

“Why, mamma!” she exclaimed, ‘‘here they are. I 


might have been sewing all this time, if I had kept my 
temper.” 


answered 





PLEASURE IS CHEAP. 


Did you ever study the cheapness of some pleasure? 
Do you know how little it takes to make a multitude hap- 
py? Such trifles as a penny, a word, or a smile, do the 
work, There are two or three boys passing along—give 
them each a chestnut, and how smiling they look! they 
will not be cross for some time. A poor widow lives in 
a neighborhood who is the mother of half a dozen chil- 
dren ; send in half a peck of sweet apples, and they will 
all be happy. A child has lost his arrow—the world to 
him, and he mourns sadly: help him to find it, or make 
him another, and how quickly will the sunshine play upon 
his sober face! A boy has as much as he can do to pile 
up aluad of wood ; assist him a few moments, or speak a 
pleasant word to him, and he forgets his toil, and works 
away without minding it. Your apprentice has broken a 
mug, or cut the vest too large, or slightly injured a piece 
of work ; say, ‘“* You scoundrel,” and he feels miserable; 
but remark, ‘‘I am sorry,” and he will try to do better. 
You employ a man—pay him cheerfully, and speak a 
pleasant word to him, and he leaves your house with a 
contented heart, to light up his own hearth with smiles of 
gladness. As you pass along the street, you meet with a 
familiar face ; say, ‘Good morning,” as thoogh you felt 
happy, and it will work admirably in the heart of your 
neighbor. 

Pleagure is cheap; who will not bestow it liberally? 
If there are smiles, sunshine, and flowers, all about us, 
let us not grasp them with a miser’s fist, and lock them up 
in our hearts. No. Rather let us take them and scatter 
them about us, in the cot of the widow, among the groups 
of children in the crowded mart, where men of business 
congregate, in our families, and everywhere. We can 
make the wretched happy, the discontented cheerful, the 
afflicted resigned, at an exceedingly cheap rate. Who 
will refuse to do it? 
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ABBA AND THE MAY FLOWERS. 

A little Sabbath School girl whose name is Abba, is 
very fond of walking in the garden and fields with her 
parents and friends, and in conversing on the objects of 
interest which come under observation. I have seen her 
again and again tripping along the walks, pointing to a 
plant springing up in one place, noticing the rapid growth 
of another, and plucking sweet blossoms from another, 
full in the mean time of the innocent and artless chatter of 
youth, and sometimes singing in her way as merrily as 
the feathered songsters in the groves round about, and 
she seemed so happy that I almost wished to live over the 








early time of life again. What a pity it is that when we 
are well off and may be happy, we do not know it. Much 
of our time is spent in forming schemes for future enjoy- 
ment or in passing painful reflections on past scenes, when 
we were in situations to enjoy good if we had been dis- 
posed. There is consolation in the thought, however, 
that God offers enjoyment now, and encourages us to im- 
prove the privileges enjoyed at the present moment, as- 
suring us that if wedo we shall to-day have substantial 
joys, rest contented, and be quiet from the fear of evil. 

But I will return and tell as I intended, more about 
Abba. One day early in May last, she was walking in a 
pasture with her father. The season was cold and so 
backward that nothing scarcely had begun to grow. She 
was observing and inquisitive as usual, and the following 
is the substance of some of the conversation that passed. 

Pa, said she, have you seen any May flowers yet ? 

No, said her father, what do you want them for? 

A. They look pretty, and I wish to put some in the 
room on the mantle piece. 

F. Do you know who causes such beautiful flowers to 
grow as we find so abundant in Spring ? 

A, (With some hesitation,) the Lord. 

F’. Do yon know why he has made so many of them 
and of such beautifully various forms and colors, as well 
as of the sweetest smell ? 

A. I cannot tell. 

F. Well, that is a thing important to be considered and 
understood, and I will tell you as well as I can. God 
made the flowers to adorn the world, and to help make it 
agreeable to us. Perhaps you may remember some lines 
written for children on this same subject. In one line is 
a question, and in another, an answer thus: 

Flowers wherefore do ye bloom? 
To strew thy pathway to the tomb.” 

‘Then again God has made the flowers to show us his 
love. Mr. Wilberforce, a good man, said, ‘‘ The flowers 
are the smiles of God.” He has made the flowers also to 
teach us our duty. They bloom and send forth the sweet- 
est perfume, which seems to rise as sweet incense to 
Heaven. This teaches us that we should offer our pray- 
ers and praises to God, these possessing a sweet smelling 
savor in his sight. And then, once more the flowers ad- 
monish ns that we must die. They appear beautiful for a 
season you know, but how soon they fade, wither and die. 
So it is with us. The Bible says ‘man cometh forth 
as a flower and is cut down.’’ How true this is often of 
the young, who like flowers are gay and beautiful, but 
who are suddenly cut down by death. Children, young 
as you, should often consider this. 

Here the conversation ended. The father was inter- 
ested and Abba so affected that when she attempted to 
speak she could hardly utter words, and both retired from 
the place, profited it is hoped by the teachings of this 
small part of the works of the Creator.— Myrtle. 
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LUCY HOWARD. 


Lucy Howard lived in an old fashioned white house, in 
one of the pleasantest and most retired streets in Boston. 
It was many years ago that Lucy was a little girl, for very 
few houses, like the one in which she lived are now to be 
found in the crowded city. Few, as they are, however, 
they are rapidly disappearing, many being torn down every 
year, and trim rows of brick houses are taking the places 
of the more roomy mansions of our fathers. But some of 
the old houses are pleasant spots, and such was the home 
of Lucy. There was a pretty garden before it, where a 
great many flowers grew. Looking through the rails of 
the white fence, you might have seen in the later sum- 
mer and early autumn months, the large yellow lilies lift- 
ing their bright heads, as if proud of their showy appear- 
ance, and the flowers of the golden coriopsis, like glow- 
ing stars among the dark green leaves. 

Near the house was a small building of one story. It 
had been occupied formerly by a poor family, but the in- 
side had been altered, and the whole fitted up for a school- 
house. Lucy being but a little girl, used to be very fond 
of looking out of the window, to see the scholars when 
they came to school one by one or two or three in com- 
pany, or when they were all dismissed together, and went 
off pleasantly and lovingly to their homes. 

One day, Lucy’s mother told her that she might put on 
her bonnet, and go with her to see the school, and per- 
haps, said she, you may become one of the scholars your- 
self. 

They knocked at the door, which was opened by the 
teacher, who invited them in and gave them aseat. Lucy 
fonnd that all the scholars had gone home, save one, and 
that she was crying so badly that she seemed to take no 
notice of the visitors. She was apparently, a girl of about 
thirteen years of age, and Lucy looked on in astonishment, 
to see one, who in comparison with herself, might have 
been called a young lady so violently agitated. 

“OQ Miss G—,”’ she began to say, “if you will only let 
me come to school, I will do anything you wish.” 

Here Miss G—, turned to Lucy’s mother, and told her 
that one of her scholars had been guilty of such wicked 
conduct, that she couid not allow her to come to school 
any more, lest she should make others as wicked as her- 
self. 


Here the poor girl burst afresh into tears. ‘“‘O Miss 


G—, if you send me away, I shall be ashamed to be seen 
any where.” 
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Miss G— looked very sad, but without speaking, sat | 
down to her desk, and wrote a short letter to the father of | 
the girl. Being duly folded, directed and sealed, it was | 
given to her weeping pupil, who had several times inter- | 
rupted her during the writing of it, with many promises, 
that if she might remain, she would do all that was right. | 


but actually threw herself on her knees before her teach- | 


‘Tears came into the eyes of her teacher; she felt very 
sorry for this distress, but ‘these promises had been made 
many times before, and well she knew that by the next 
day, they would be all forgotten. Miss G had made 
up her mind as to her own duty, and she would not be 
induced to go back. 

“Take this letter,” said she in a calm voice, ‘‘ to your 
father ; you cannot come here any more.” 

After some hesitation and much weeping, the unhappy 
girl went away. 

Lucy felt very sober to see this, and after a few min- 
utes conversation had passed between her mother and 
Miss G., they also took their leave. 

‘“‘ That was a sad sight to be sure,” said Lucy’s mother, 
“but did it not make you think of that time, when all 
who sin against God, will be sent from his presence? This 
poor girl felt very badly to be sent from school in disgrace, 
but the teacher could not have one so wicked among her 
scholars, whom she is teaching, as far as she is able, to be 
wise and good, neither can the wicked live with the good 
in heaven. Bitter, indeed, were the tears shed by her, 
but what was her grief, compared with that of those un- 
happy ones, who at the last day must be punished with 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord ?”’ 

This made Lucy very sober, and as they entered the 
door of their house, her mother said, at the same time 
kissing her, ‘to-morrow you may enter this school, and 
may you remember sometimes the misery of those who 
are finally cast out of heaven, so that you shall be led to 
trust in that Saviour, who is able and willing to save you 
from such a fate, and to conduct you to glory.” 








ORIGINAL. 


HE INDIANS.—NO. III. 
COMPOSITION DAY. 


* I wonder how the little folks manage now-a-days, with 
their composition exercises! Have you succeeded so 
well that you dove to have the day come round, when you 
can pen your newly fledged ideason paper? If so, I hope 
some of you will send me one of your own productions, 
through the next Companion. You need not wait for my 
address ; I shall get it safely, if forwarded to the Editor of 
the Youth’s Companion. You know I invited you some- 
time ago, to take a peep into our school. As it is a long 
way here, | am half inclined to meet you half-way, and 
talk to you a little more about your newly found acquaint- 
ances, the little chieftains. They have been very busy 
all summer with their studies, and are now having a nice 
time in vacation. Pleasure, as well as curiosity, led me 
to the school-room, ‘‘ on the last day of school,” to listen 
to the latest productions of the children of the forest. 
One after another rose, and in an audible voice, read to 
the whole school the thoughts he or she had gathered 
during the short hour assigned them. The various plan- 
ets, visible in the celestial regions, claimed the most at- 
tention. The sun, moon and stars, were respectively the 
objects of inquiry and research. I should like to rehearse 
to you the various interesting pieces, but for want of 
time, one or two must suffice. 
Silas says, the sun is said to be a great deal larger than 
the earth. It is very good to have a sun, and it gives 
light and heat to the world. It causes the earth to bring 
forth fruit, and grass, and all things that grow on this 
planet. And if the sun were taken away, we should have 
no light, and there would be always night. The ground 
would be all the time covered with ice and snow, and man 
would perish for want of food. But God has placed the 
sun in the heavens to give light and heat, not only to this 
world, but also to a number of other worlds. And also 
the sun are said to be a world like our own. 
Then stands forth Daniel Webster, with as good a grace 
as did ever his illustrious namesake, and though perhaps 
hot so eloquent, yet to those who have watched from 
childhood, the development of his mind, none the less in- 
teresting ; and declares that, The stars are little worlds. 
They look to us like a sparkling of fire. 

“ When the shining sun goes down, 

The gentle moon draws nigh ; 
And stars come twinkling one by one, 
Upon the shady sky.” 

Sometimes we can see the stars in the night appear to 
fall, but 2 does not. If z¢ should fall it would tear this 
world to pieces. Some of them, (the stars) are much 
larger than this world. Some of them are planets. 
lupiter is the largest. We cannot see the stars in the 
tay, because the sun is so much brighter. But we see 
them in the night, and i gives us light. 
I have now given you a sample of what our children can 
io. The compositions were indeed “ short,” but the wri- 
tts did credit to themselves and their indefatigable teach- 
er, 
Now children set your wits to work 
And waste no time in bed; 
But try if you can these outvie, 


If so, then go ahead. Saran. 





When the letter was first given her, she would not take it, | 


. e | 
er, with many sobs, entreating that she might yet be for- | 
given, promising most solemnly an entire amendment. | 








| 





Religion. 





ORIGINAL, 


A MINISTERING ANGEL. 
A SKETCH. 


Methought I saw two children happily at play together, 
in a shady and pleasant arbor. ‘They were beautiful blue- 
eyed girls, and their rosy countenances were full of health 
and enjoyment. Their little hearts seemed full of mirthful 
glee, as they frolicked together in the innocent thought- 
lessness of early childhood. Their clear pleasant voices, 
rang musically upon the summer air, in sweet harmony 
with the song of the birds, and with the gentle murmur- 
ing ofa stream, which ran at a little distance from their 
shady retreat. And sometimes they would stop their child- 
ish play, and throw their arms lovingly about each other, 
and press their rosy lips to each other’s dimpled cheeks. 

And as I was watching them with delight, | saw that 
they began to grow weary. ‘Their eyelids drooped, and a 
drowsy expression stole over their happy faces. They 
threw themselves upon a little mound of green turf, at the 
entrance of the pleasant arbor, and locked in each other’s 
arms, were soon fast asleep. But it seemed as if joyous 
thoughts still rested in their young hearts, for every now 
and then, their lips would part with some half-formed 
expression of gladness, and the bright smiles of their wak- 
ing hours, still played about their dimpled mouths. 

And as I stood looking upon the beautiful picture they 
presented, methought an angel form bent over the sleep- 
ing cherubs. And a low toned voice, more sweet and 
musical than I had ever conceived of, seemed to say, “‘ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

And that guardian angel wearied not, though the slum- 
bers of the children were long and profound. It was still 
watching over them, when they awoke from their happy 
sleep to stretch their little limbs, and enjoy again the pleas- 
ures of waking life. 





THE PLEASURE RIDE. 


In a powerful revival of religion in a certain town in 
Connecticut, some years since, there was an interesting 
young lady whose mind became deeply affected with the 
subject of religion. She felt that she was a poor, lost, 
ruined sinner, in infinite danger of dying without hope. 
She wept, she prayed, she threw herself among the anx- 
ious, she visited the house of God, and, and I believe, 
conversed with the preacher about her sad condition. 

Could she give up the pleasures of the world at that 
early, interesting period of life? It seemed hard. Con- 
science admonished, the Spirit woed, the world allured, 
the devil tempted. What an awful conflict! She hesi- 
tates, she lingers, she prays, and struggles, and resolves, 
and still clings to her idols. 

A thoughtless young man (no deubt sent by the adver- 
sary of souls) comes and says, ‘‘ Will you take a pleasure 
ride?” O, what a question to be put to one in her state 
of mind! How could she find pleasure in the society of 
young companions, while that fearful pressure was upon 
her soul, and that hell in her bosom? Might not the Spir- 
it be grieved away and leave her forever? It was a tre- 
mendous thought! But, will the reader believe it? she 
did go and take that ride. It was a fatal one. 

Perhaps two days have elapsed; and now go with me 
and see that same young lady. She does not notice us as 
we enter the room; but there she lies upon the bed, ery- 
ing out in horrible anguish of spirit, ‘“‘I have sold my 
soul. [have sold my soul. I have grieved the Spirit. 
I am lost.” -Oh! it is a dreadful sight. Her voice of 
wailing seems even now to be sounding in my ear. We 
leave the house, but her mournful voice follows us: ‘I 
have sold my birthright for a mess of pottage. I am lost. 
I am lost!” 

Readers, as you value salvation, rush not into vain com- 
pany when the Holy Spirit is striving with you. At such 
atime, one pleasure ride, or one pleasure party, may cost 
you the loss of heaven. ‘‘ Grieve not the Spirit.” 

Athens, Ga., Aug. 1847. [Am. Messenger. 














Natural Gistory. 








ADVENTURES WITH A BEAR. 


During the past winter, a young man by the name of 
Joseph Whidden, residing in the town of Kingsberry, 
while on a fishing excursion at a pond a mile or so from 
his father’s residence, succeeded in killing a bear under 
circumstances that are well worth relating. He had been 
fishing for some time, and getting rather cold, put on his 
snow shoes, and started on a little excursion in the woods 
which surround the pond, leaving his axe and gun on the 
ice. He had not proceeded far, when he discovered, at 
a little distance, a singular hole in the snow, under the 
roots of a tree that had been blown over by the wind. On 
walking up to it, and stooping down to look in, he was 
somewhat alarmed to see within a foot of his nose, the 
head and ears of a bear. He immediately ran in great 
haste to the pond, determined, as he says, to pull for home; 
but after gathering up his things, and getting a little over 
the fright, it occurred to him that the neighbors, on hear- 
ing his story, would suppose he had been frightened with- 
out cause, and would laugh at him for his cowardice. So 
shouldering his axe and taking the gun in his hand, he 
turned again towards the spot, with the intention of giving 





| old Bruin “ Jesse.’” On arriving, he stood the axe up in 
the snow, and putting the muzzle of the gun to the hole, 
‘let drive.” This only served to irritate the bear, for in 
the hurry he had forgotten to reload, and the gun had in 
it only a partridge charge. 
| The bear then endeavored to get out, beating down the 
snow with her fore feet, growling and snarling frightfully. 
Young Whidden, afier discharging the gun, had stepped 
back to load again, but seeing her coming, turned in pow- 
der and shot together. By the time he was ready, the 
bear had succeeded in getting part way out, and was so 
near him, that on his attempting to discharge his gun at 
her again, she struck it from his hands, and endeavored 
to reach him, but being so embarrassed by the snow as not 
to have free use of her legs, she succeeded only in tear- 
ing off the cuff of his coat. Whidden then seized the 
axe, and struck at her with the edge; she attempted to 
knock this off also, but it grazed the leg and hit just back 
of her ears. The violence of the blow, however, wrench- 
ed the axe from his hands. Supposing himself at the 
mercy of the bear, he turned and fled towards home. On 
arriving and relating the story, two or three young men 
volunteered to return with him. On reaching the spot, 
they found the bear dead. The blow was a “settler,” it 
had cut the neck nearly half off. Two cubs were in the 
den—one of them, dead, the old one having fallen upon it. 
[Kennebec paper. 








— Benevolence. — 


MISSIONARY BOY. 

The following circumstance was related at the close 
of a missionary meeting, during the session of the New 
England Conference, held -in the pleasant town of Lynn, 
Mass.:— d 

A little boy, about three years old, has for a long time 
kept a missionary bag, in which he puts all the money 
that is given him. He says it is to buy some Bibles for 
the poor heathen. ‘The grandfather of the little boy was 
one day preparing to go to the Sabbath school—he said 
something about the heathen; that word reached the ear 
of the boy, it seemed to have a charm for him. Away 
he ran to get the missionary bag. On opening it, he found 
only two cents. A shade of sadness passed over his brow. 
When it had been emptied on former occasions, there was 
more; but he said, “ Here are two cents, grandpapa, you 
may take them and give them to the heathen.’’ There 
were several persons in the room, and one of them called 
the little boy to him and gave him a cent; the others fol- 
lowed his example. With a light step he passed around, 
holding up the little bag to receive the money, while from 
his eye beamed the pure missionary fire, proving beyond 
doubt that his whole soul was in the work, 

Those who had cast in so small a part of their abund- 
ance felt reproved, and they told him to pass round again. 
He did so, and this time each one added a piece of silver 
to his treasures. When the money was counted, there 
were fifty cents; but the noble, self-denying boy had giv- 
en more than they all. It is true that he had cast in only 
two mites; but it was all that he had. The money was 
put in the missionary box at Sabbath school. Who will 
doubt that the blessing of Heaven rested on it while it lay 
in that consecrated place? It was afterward placed in 
the hands of the chairman at the missionary meeting, who 
said, ‘‘Many thanks to our little missionary agent.” 
And, I doubt not, many fervent prayers went up to heav- 
en for blessings to rest on his young head. How much 
money might be raised for this blessed cause, if we could 
have a hundred of these little agents who would give all 
they could, and get all they could?) Who would refuse to 
give a child a cent to send to the poor heathen. 

[S. 8. Adv. 








Parental. | 





GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. 


One of the first habits which children form, is that of 
contradicting. This, some parents regard with compla- 
cency. They scarcely appear to consider it anything 
more than the outburst of a free and noble spirit. No mis- 
take, however, could be more perfect. Allow a child at 
every word or sentence you speak, to vociferate, “no! 
no!” and very soon he will learn to say, ‘* I won’t,’”’ and 
“°f will,” “Ishan’t,’’ ‘I shall,” and in fine, to say and 
do just as he pleases. The beginnings of evil are to be 
resisted. Ifa child evince a vicious propensity or dispo- 
sition, let that at once be attended to. Do not wait for a 
more convenient season to correct; nor through a mis- 
taken lenity omit to correct him altogether. By the time 
a child can speak, he can obey. That is a false and per- 
nicions sentiment, current to some extent at the present 
day, which alleges that a child must grow up and be per- 
mitted to exercise his own judgment about matters and 
things before he is corrected. Give it no countenance 
whatever in your government of children. 

Guard against a hasty temper. You may have cause of 
provocation. Be careful that none discover your anger ; 
especially maintain a firm and quiet spirit in administer- 
ing reproof or inflicting a punishment. If you exhibit tur- 
bulence, your attempts at reproof and correction will only 
aggravate the feelings of the child, and render perfectly 
ineffective all discipline. 

Beware of always assigning a reason for every thing you 
command. Let your child understand that he must obey, 
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*~ because it is his duty to obey. If, after having obeyed, he 


does not understand, then, probably, it might not be im- 
proper to assign a reason ; not, however, until then. Avoid 
threatening also. This has a very injurious effect on your- 
self and on your child. It begets recklessness. You 
will threaten when you do not think what you are doing, 
and your child will become so familiar, or rather so used 
to your habit in this particular, that he will care nothing 
about it. 

Cultivate the love of virtue. Explain and enforce the 
necessity of serving God. Inculcate the habit of prayer. 
Pray yourself; teach your child to pray. 

“Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer, the subliinest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high.” i, 








Editorial. 
ONLY FOR ONCE. 
James , was the son of a distinguished minister in Eng- 





land. At an early age, he showed an aversion to religion, and 


a fondness for the company of idle and dissolute youth. His 
father perceived the necessity of exerting his authority to restrain 


his son, in order to save him from ruin. The curiosity of James : 


was excited by the descriptions which his companions had giv- 


en him of the plays at the theatre. He asked permission of his | a wh d ; 
father to visit the theatre only for once. But the father saw the | prpin acnggecetin dso wr farang hee sg 


danger, and peremptorily refused his consent. Having forbidden 
his son to go, he went to fulfil an engagement a few miles from 
town. 

James’ mother wag a weak woman; for she took the part of 
her children against the restraints and wholesome discipline of 
their father. , Atter he was gone, James went to his mother, who 
aympathised with hii, in what she considered his unreasonable 
privation of pleasure; but how to gratify him she knew not, for 
she hadno money. However, James proposed to take some ar- 
ticles of silver, which were not often used, and leave thei with 
a pawn-broker, to get the money. This startled his mother at 
first ; but his importunity prevailed, and she at length consent- 
ed. When the father came home in the evening, he cast about 
an anxious look, inquiring, “Where is James?” “He is gone 
to bed,” said his mother ; thus lying to hide the disobedience of 
her son ! 

James was now fairly within the circle of the whirlpool. The 
charins of the theatre, with its attendant attractions and vices, 
soon held him, as a bird in the snare of the fowler. And to ob- 
tain the means of gratifying his passion for the theatre, he con- 
tinued to resort to dishonest practices. At one time he would 
borrow money in his father’s name; at another, he would get 
goods on credit, pledge them for money at the pawnbroker’s. 
At length, he was detected in attempting to pick a gentleman’s 
pocket, was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. But, for his father’s sake, he was pardoned. 
Yet, but a short time after he was released, he took to his form- 
er habits, was again arrested and put in prison, where he died a 
miserable death, the victim of his own folly. All this came 
upon James, because he had not moral courage to resist a strong 
curiosity to visit the theatre ONLY ONCE. You may learn 
from it, this important lesson: THaT ALL DANGER LIES IN THE 
FIRST WRONG STEP. If you set a stone a-rolling, at the top of a 
hill, you cannot stop it. But it could never roll, if it did not 
take the first bound. This plea of only once, then, is wholly de- 
lusion. A single gratification inflames the passions. The sec- 
ond temptation comes with double power; while the strength of 
resistance is greatly diminished. Nn 








HOW TO TREAT BAD COMPANY. 


The teacher of a school sent one of his scholars on an errand 
some distance from home. Another boy offered to go with him. 
After walking awhile together, the last mentioned boy began to 
swear. The other reproved him, and he confessed his fault. 
They went on for some time together, when he began to swear 
again. The other boy then stood still and said, “ Dost thou not 
know that the Bible saith, ‘Can two walk together, except they 
be agreed ?’ therefore, by Bible law, I can go no farther with 
you. I will return home, and you may do what you please.” 

This is the only safe course to pursue, when you find yourself 
in bad company. If your remonstrances have no effect to change 
their evil habits, you must leave them; for, if you suffer yourself 
to associate with them, till their evil course becomes familiar, 
you will be very likely to fall into the same. N. 





PLEASING INCIDENT. 

The Directors of the Boston House of Industry, received a 
letter from a gentleman ina neighboring town the other day, 
stating that they had some years before given up a boy from 
that Institution, into the charge of the writer’s brother, who died 
on the 8thof May last. The boy had so won upon the affvc- 
tions of his master, that in his will he bequeathed him the sum 
of $1,000, the interest to be expended for his education, and the 
principal to be given him at the age oftwenty-one. This shows 
that in all situations, however dark the prospect, a perseverance 
in good conduct will have its reward. 








RUM TAKES AWAY THE HEART. 


A man was at a low tavern in Philadelphia, with his son, a 
amall boy. He had been drinking till he had lost hig brains. 
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He bet five dollars that his son could drink three bottles of Por- 
ter; and some one as bad as he, took the bet. The boy drank 
two bottles, at the command of his father, but could not take the 
third. Although he was almost hopeless with intoxication, the 
father, in a rage, thrust the neck of the bottle into his mouth, 
and poured it down his throat. The two then started for home, 
reeling and falling at every step. ‘The poor boy cut himself 
frightfully. When they got home, they had to send for a doctor 
to the boy, who was for sometime dangerously sick; and 1 know 
not but he may now be dead. He was poisoned by his fath- 
er! N. 














Variety. 

I WILL GIVE NOTHING. 

A minister, soliciting aid towards his chapel, waited upon an 
individual distinguished for his wealth and benevolence. Ap- 
proving the case, he presented to the minister a handsome dona- 
tion, and turning to his three sons, who had witnessed the trans- 
action, he advised them to imitate his example. “ My dear boys”, 
said he, “you have heard the case, now what will you vive?” 
One said, * I will give all that my pockets will furnish ;” anoth- 
er observed, “1 will give half that I have in my purse ;” the 
third sternly remarked, “I wall give nothing.” Sume years at- 
ter, the minister had occasion to visit the same place, and, recol- 
lecting the family that he had called upon, he inquired into the 
actual position of the parties. He was informed the generous 
father was dead; the youth who had cheerfully given all his 


et money, was 1n Cuimturtable circumstances; but the third, who 
had indignantly refused to assist, and haughtily declared he 
would give “ nothing,” was so reduced as tu be supported by 
the two brothers! “There is that scattereth and yet increas- 
eth; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet and it tend- 
eth to poverty.” Tue above anecdote is a striking illustration 
of these words of Solomon, Men of property should contribute 
largely; they should recullect that they ure responsible to God 
for the use they make of their fortune, and that he will hereafter 
call for the account.— London Christian Witness. 
et a ete 


NATURAL BENEVOLENCE. 


There is a very pretty moral involved in the following simple 
recital of an occurrence in Albany : 

* We saw the other day,” says the writer, sitting onthe door- 
step of a house, in one of our own streets, a pour aged lonely 
emigrant German woman, who looked as though she had not a 
friend on earth, and was weeping bitterly. Many passed her, 
and tew with a look of sympathy, but gave acold stare upon her ; 
while some less charitable, gluring at her habiliments, made 
some remark relative to the importing of paupers, by ship loads, 
to burthen the tax payers of this country, A little girl who was 
bounding merrily along, stopped, and suddenly putting on a se- 
rious face, asked the aged woman what was the matter, and of 
course receiving no answer, the child slipped a bright silver six- 
pence into her hand, and ran off, fearing it might be returned. 
Never shall we forget the look which the poor old emigrant sent 
after the benevolent little creature. Sympathy isalways accep- 
table, and in a strange land it is always gratetully received, even 
though unaccompanied by the sound of a voice.” 

—~—— 


REMARKABLE SAGACITY OF DOGS. 


Some years ago, it was not uncommon in Connecticut to em- 
ploy dogs as motive power to light machinery. A Mr. 
had a puir of dogs which he worked together, on a sort of tread 
mill, to drive some machinery. After a while the motion of the 
machine was noticed from time to time to be considerably re- 
tarded. The tender would go to the tread mill, to see if the 
dogs were doing duty. Everything would be going on right. 
Atter a little time, however, there would be another interruption 
—the speed of the machine would be considerably diminished ; 
and so it continued, until the owner began to suspect that his 
dogs were playing some trick on him. He accordingly seta 
watch where all the movements of the animals could be seen; 
and the mystery was soon explained. After the dogs had 
worked together for some time, one of them was seen to step off 
the tread mill and seat himpeif where he could catch the first 
warning of any approaching fuotstep. After he had rested 
awhile, he took his place on the wheel again, and allowed his 
associate to relieve himself. And if during this resting pro- 
cess any noise was heard, as of some one approaching, the rest- 
ing dog would immediately jump upon the wheel and go to work 
as usual. Thus these sagacious creatures had contrived to bear 
one another’s burdens, And, had they known a little more about 
mechanics, and kept the wheel in a little quicker motion, the 
trick might never have been detected, 

———>_—_ 


THE GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 


A very little girl, who often read the Bible, gave proof that 
she understood her obligation to obey its precepts. One day 
she came to her mother, much pleased to show some fruit which 
had been given to her. The mother said the friend was very 
kind, and had given her a great many. Yes, said the child, 
very indved; and she gave me more than that, but I have given 
some away. ‘The mother inquired to whom she had given them, 
when she answered, I gave them to a girl who pushes me off 
the path, and makes faces at me. On being asked why she gave 
them to her, she replied, “ Because I thought it would make her 
know that I wish to be king to her, and she will not perhaps be 
rude and unkind to me again. How admirably did she then 
obey the command to overcome evil with good. 

A tear stood in the eye of little Charles, and he promised his 
mother to try and do so too. Will my little readers, under simi- 
lar circumstances, “ go and do likewise.” 

spiedigiseeaame 


A BEAUTIFUL DEVICE. 


When Lieut. Parker, who lately died at Vera Cruz, was a lad 
on board the frigate Constellation, which he joined in 1827, as a 
sailor boy, he wrote a letter to his father, in which, after quoting 
the solemn passage of Scripture, “ Thou God seest me,” he says, 
“ | always recollected these words, father, and if everybody did 
so they would never do wrong.” In reference to this circum- 
stance, the words of Scripture have been engraved on the blade 
of the sword, which was to have been presented to Lieut. Parker 
by the citizens of Philadelphia, but which, since his death has 
been given to his son. On the other side of the blade has been 








inscribed these truthful and heart cheering words: “Fear no 
while acting justly.” 


—¢——— 
INSTRUCT THE CHILDREN. 


As I passed by two little girls, who were coming out at a gate, 
one of them said to her companion, “He couldn’t make a rat— 
rats make themselves, don’t they ?” “No,” replied the other, 
“God makes the rats, and everything.”"—S. S. Adv. 


ON PERSEVERANCE 
A WORD ON PERSEVERANCE. 

A regroin the West Indies was once trying to explain to the 
people he was addressing, what PERSEVERANCE meant, and he 
did it in this way. “It means, my friends,” he said, “Take 
right hold—hold fast—hang on—no let go.” 


A GOOD ANSWER. 


A Ceylonese boy, about thirteen years old, applied for baptism. 
The missionary said to him, “ You are too young and too sinall.” 
“Sir,” said the boy, “my body is small, but my soul is not; and 
thongh I am young in years, I know that no one but Jesus 
Christ can save me.” 


a 
CAUSE OF THANKFULNESS. 


A minister was once speaking to a brother clergyman, of his 
gratitude for a merciful deliverance he had just experienced. 

“As I was riding here to-day,” said he, ‘my horse stumbled, 
and came very near throwing me from a bridge, where the fall 
would have killed me, but I escaped unhurt.” 

“I can tell you something morg than that,” said the other. 
“As I rode here to-day, my horse did not stumble at all.” 

We are too apt to forget common mercies. 

—————~—_——— 


Bany-Jumpers.—A cargo of baby-jumpers was sent from 
Boston to Cuba a few days ago. In our juvenile days, birch 
rods were the only baby-jumpers in use. Most effective ones 
they were.—M. O. Delta. 


Poetry. - 
THE SLEEPING BABES. 


’*T was suinmer, and a Sabbath eve, 
And balmy was the air, 

Isaw a sight that made me grieve, 
And yet that sight was fair ; 

Within a little coffin lay 

Two lifeless babes, as sweet as May. 


Like waxen dolls that infants dress, 
Their little bodies were; 

A look of placid happiness 
Did on each face appear; 
nd in the coffin, short and wide, 
hey lay together, side by side. 


A rose-bud nearly closed, I found 
Each little hand within, 
And many a pink was strewed around, 
With sprigs of jessamine: 
And yet the flowers that round them lay 
Were not to me more fair than they, 














Their mother, as a lilly pale, 
Stood by that coffin’s head, 

And bending o’er them told her tale, 
And many a tear she shed; 

Yet oft she cried, amidst her pain, 

“* My babes and I shall meet again!” 


—= 
SPARE THE INSECT. 


O, turn that little foot aside, 
Nor crush beneath its tread 
The smallest insect of the earth, 

Which looks to God for bread. 


If He, who made the universe, 
Looks down in kindest love, 

To shape an hamble thing like this, 
From his high throne above,— 


Thou shouldst not dare, in wantonness, 
That creatures life destroy, 

Nor givea pang to anything 
That He has made for joy. 


My child, begin in little things 

To act the gentle part ; 

For God will turn his love awa 
From the cruel, selfish heart. 


—<j-—— 
THE PENITENT CHILD. 
A long time ago, when Janett was a child, 
As thoughtless as others, as giddy and wild; 
She was sent by her mistress one evening so fair, 
Where a family circle were kneeling in prayer. 


Her young heart was then touch’d, she would afterwards say, 
“O! that my dear master but knew how to pray ;” 

For she had no father to pray for her soul, 

No mother to counsel, advise, or control. 


One night as the snows drifted deep through the vale, 
While the bleak whistling wind was all dreary and chill, 
She again sought the house where she first heard a prayer, 
And close to the door held her listening ear. 


(Mrs. E. O. Smiti. 


She heard, as the story of Jesus was read, 

How he suffered below, how for sinners he bled ; 
Tears fell from her eyes like the drops of a shower, 
Till sobbings of anguish were heard at the door. 


That mght did the Lord, by his Spirit impart, 

To the penitent child a conversion of heart ; 

Then happy was she, though an orphan and poor, 

And she never forgot how she knelt at the door. 
ee 


LIFE IS LIKE A FLOWER. 


Life is like & flower— 

It withers in an hour: 

One moment bright, 

Causing delight— 
The next, ’tis fading, drooping, dying. 
Dear children, thus your lives are flying. 








